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this, the child will recover, otherwise the child will die." l
In all these and similar cases the notion probably is, not that
the sick person by passing through a hole in the tree acquires
a portion of the tree's life and vigour, but that by doing so
he gives the slip to the ghost or evil spirit who is regarded as
the real cause of his malady. Hence the hole through which
the patient creeps need not be a hole in a tree : it may be a
hole in a cleft stick or sapling or creeper ; indeed any hole
will serve the purpose, provided only it be small and narrow.
The smaller and narrower it is, the greater the chance of
throwing the pursuing demon off the track.
Among the Wandamba, a tribe of Tanganyika, " when a
Mndamba is killed by a lion, leopard, crocodile, buffalo, or
any other wild animal, they first bury his remains on the
spot, then his relations and all the people of his village
assemble at the grave, strip off their clothes and don leaves or
grass, and the principal hunter makes medicine and shaves
their heads and pours the medicine over them ; after which
he takes a mlendi sapling, splits it in two and sticks the
pieces in the ground near the grave, and all the people walk
between. Then he throws the pieces away and breaks the
gourd in which he made the medicine by stamping on it.a
Here the passage of the relations and mourners between the
pieces of the cleft sapling at the grave is doubtless a mode
of evading the dangerous ghost of the deceased, who having
been done to death by a wild beast is likely to be very ill-
humoured, and therefore formidable. We have already seen
that among the Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia,
whoever has killed a person, whether in war or otherwise, must
jump through a cleft stick three or four times,3 no doubt in
order to evade the victim's ghost.
Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea, " at the outset
of each monsoon it is customary for a family to practise the
following observance in order to keep off illness during the
season just beginning. The parents take their children with
them to the bush, where they split a creeper hanging down
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